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strength of will, or keenness of mind, or readiness in
resource, be compared with the Greeks ; and he argued
that if these could be conquered, nothing could stay his
triumphant progress until he had made his empire com-
mensurate with the bounds of the Ether itself. The de-
cisiveness of this speech seems to leave little room for
discussion ; but Mardonios is said to have regarded it as
an invitation to the chiefs to express their independent
opinion. He accordingly takes it up as an admission of
faint-heartedness on the part of Xerxes. There was
really no need for diffidence. Nowhere could a people
be found who invited others to attack them so sedulously
as the Greeks. Without any principle of union, they
seemed to have no other object in life than to fight out
their quarrels in the most fertile spots of their several
territories; and the sight of the Persian fleet would at
once be followed by their submission. The deep silence
which followed the speech of Mardonios was at length
broken by Artabanos, a brother of Dareios and uncle of
Xerxes, who urged the need of careful circumspection.
Every forest, he said, was eloquent with its warnings.
Everywhere the tree which would not bend to the blast
was snapped or uprooted, while the pliant sapling
escaped. No sooner had Artabanos sat down than
Xerxes declared that Artabanos should be punished
for his timidity by being kept at Sousa with the women
and children. His language was, however, more resolute
than his mind. During the night which followed the
council, the dream-god came as he had cc*ne to Agamem-
non in the Iliad, and standing over his couch, warned him
that it would be at his peril if he gave up the enter-
prise on which he had set his heart. But just as in the
Iliad Agamemnon obeys the words of Zeus by giving a
command in direct opposition to it, so Xerxes tells his
nobles that they may remain quietly at home since the